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The CDA pilot project reported herein was performed pursuant to a Grant 
from the. U.S. Office of Child Development, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. However, the opinions and recommendations 
expressed herein do not necessarily reflect the position or policy of the 
U.S. Office of Child Deve|op'ment, and no official endorsement by the 
U.S. Office of Child Development should be inferred. 
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HljSTORY OF THE CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
ASSOCIATE EFFORT 



The field of Early Childhood Education has blossomed in the past ten ' 
years with the coming of*first Head Start and then public Day Care, With 
the rapid opening pf so many preschool centers^ across the ^nation, 
personnel specifically rrajrie.d in Earlyi' Childhood • Education was sparse! 
Preschool programs hired'pfeple from all fields and background's, some 
possessing college degrees, some not. Although the corps of people staffing 
the nation's preschool centers have a rich variety of skills and talfents to 
contribute, all. too^ few have the specific skills, knowledge *and values 
needed to put together a quality System of edui^tion for the young child. 

Preschool personnel relied heavily on " the^r Town experiences of 
parenting and schooling and on their own instincts. "Because of their prior 
^training some have relied on patterns of education appropriate' to 
elementary or even secondary-age students. Some*times past experiences, 
training and instincts have held staff in good steacj. But in many o^ the 
nation's preschools, the quality of education has not/been adequate for the' 
best interests of young children. ^ / 

For this reason in 1 970, the director of the Office of Child 
Development, Dr. Edward Ziegler, proposed a change in the approach to 
'teacher education. He suggested that a new professional category called 
the Child Development Associate (CDA) be established. 

A task force was commissioned by the Office of. Child Dk<elopment in 
1971 to define, the roles and competencie's of CDA's and Jo establish 
guidelines for trajriing. * • ^ • 

Upon the recommendation of this task force, the Child Development 
Associate Consortium was funded by the United States Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare in 1972. The Consortium was to represent 
a broad spectrum of organizations and persons interested in early 
childhood. The\iob of the consortiuj?^was \o review and endorse a set of 
competenci'es which a teac?her would have to demonstrate in order to be 
awarded the Child Development Assbciate credential. Also, the consortium/ 
had to establish a fair and acceptable system for assessing* the achieved*' 
competence of the • candidates. Then the consortium could direct its 
attention to promoting acceptance of the CDA into existing state systems 
of cdf'tif ication. ■ , 

Thje. Child De\;elopfnent Associate Consortium Board of Directors 
accep^' a set of six core competencit?s as a starting point, The/six areas 
are as follows; \ • . - ' 

1 . Establishes and maintains a safe and healthy learning environment . • 

2. Advances physical and intellectual competence i ' 

3. Builds positive self-concept and individual strength ^ 

4. Positive functioning^of children and adults in an environ<nent 
'5. Coordination of home and center 

6. Supplementary r,esponsibiIitles related to children's programs 

In 1972 thp Offmo of Child Development flinde.d 1 3 pilots* throughout 
tht^ couni y to do Child Ot'v't'joprn'" ! Associate training.. It was the jo^j of 
these p.'or.s to develop model training apj f).u;t)>", Cjlitotnui St.it*' Collfqe 
in California, Pennsylvania was one of these o//g(Mdl 13p;i(jb. v 



HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE'S 
INVOLVEMENTJN CDA 



California State College is one of the fourteen state colleges in 
Pennsylvania. It is located in Southwestern P^nsylvania, appro^cimately 
forty miles south of Pittsburgh. The college has ^apjiroximately 5,000 
undergi'aduate studen^ and approximately 1,000 graduate students. The ^ 
coHege is presently divided into a School of Arts and Science, School of 
Education and School of Graduate Studies.- One of the largest degree 
programs on the campus of California. State, Colleg^^fhat of -Elementary 
Education and Early Childhood Education. The college houses the Western 
Pennsylvania State Training Office for Head Start. A Headi|jart Cenier, a 
Public Day Care Center, and a Student Cooperative Day Cei^ter are located 
on campus. < ^ % ^ 

Since becoming one ot the J3 CDA pilot training sites, California State 
College (CSC) has become' cofnmitted to the continued growth and 

■ national acceptance of the Child Development Associate (CDA) effort. 
The college administration and faculty have .consistently supported the 
innovative appl^oaches to training instituted by the pilot. In adj|ition, the 
college has been ajn advocate for CDA by reaching out. both statewide and 
regionally with CDA training. The college staff has worked as a team to 
incorporate GDA-CBT concepts'into'aVariety of training efforts. 

The CSC-OQA pilot developed a -gri'Qije insfght into the training. The 

■ writers of the' proposal foresaw the need to have qualified supervisors 
available to train inexperie'nced or less ex^rtenced personnel in thw CDA 
competencies. The first step of the implementation of the pilot was to 
select a group^of knowledgeable teachers who would work on refining 
CBA conripetetice as well as develofiing skills in supervision and training. 
The centers in which these trainees were employed were to be utilized as 
demonstration centers and training sites for future CDA trainees. 

The procejs used to select the original trainees was carefully developed. 
* As"a result of thi^* careful screening all of the priginal trainees have 
remained with the^pi^fot. As well as providing supervision for the pilot, 
many have incorpoYated CDA training into the pre-service and in-service 
training efforts in their own programs. .Some h^ve begun to do CDA 
training in the community outside of 'their programs.' Still others have 
found ways to exterid the scop^of CDA training to pepple and programs 
throughout the nation. ? 

' The training philosophy of the CSC CDA pilpt is one of individualized 
problem solving. The success ' of the individualized problem-solving 
aijl^ach led the college to value it as a method of training on all levets. 
Therefore, when money became available in DHEW Region III to train 
field supervisor for the region, CSC proposed that the money be used to 
hire a regional speffi^iSL The job of the specialist was to train field sit^ 
supervisors in the region using ah individualized probliem-solving approach. 
The proposal was approved and went. into operation in March of 1975. 
't'he person selected for thfe jj)b of training field supervisors had been one 
tne original pilot trainees. ^ , •t 

N.>T F^s been her job to problern solve with Head Start Supplementary 
Training field site supervisori.and theif Irasping institutions in order tq. 



create a network of quality HSST-CDA training programs. The HSST 
regional specialist has used, the resources and expertise developed by. the 
pilot.Mn conjunction with the pilot'coordinator^ even more nevy concepts 
for training have been attemfjed. When appropriate, regio'nal fieljl 
supervisors have visited some of. the field sites set up by the pilot. The 
regional specialist and'CDA pilot coordinator offered a series of workshops 
in which both pilot and regional field supervisors participated. The HSST 
regional specialist has modeled supervisory skills for the field Supervisors in 
her encounters vyith them. Her office at. CSC was used as a clearinghouse 
of sorts for materials developed by the HSST programs so that information 
could be shared. The HSST regional specialist became in essence the liaison 
betweenjthe CSC-CDA pilot and the HSSJ-CDA field supervisors. She 
relied on the core resource people available at the college. There have been 
benefits to having one person responsible for the training of field 
supervisory in .the region. The mpst Important has been the opportunity 
for the HSST regional specialist jto learn about the specific programs in 
Region Ml. By learnmg the strengths and weaknesses of regional training, 
she was able to deal more effectively with programs. Knowing the terTTfory 
enabled her to engage in problem solving with in'clividual programs. 

During^the past three years a good deal of material has been cf^veloped 
by and for field site supervisors. This material h^s ^feen distributed and 
used regionally. Guides to documerplation ancf development of ongoing, 
individualized traini^y^; plans are avaiable: Most recently, this series of 
pamphlets synthesizing the work of ttfe CDA pilot has been writtten. Aside 
from developing original material, t^e staff has researched the work of 
others In the area of defining behavicfrs inherent in the CDA competencies 
and has compiled an extensive lislof behavioral indicatt)rs of competence. 

California State College houses the Head Start St8te*Training Office 
(STO| far Western Pennsylvania. In an effort'to more effectively use the 
available person resources at the college the STO, the CDA pifot, and the 
,HSST grant formed a coalesence known as the Center for Training 
Alternatives. The goal of the Center for Training Alternatives has beeo^e- 
coordinate training efforts amorvg the three offices. A staff person, with 
expertise in a specific area may be called upon by a colleague to share 
her/his competence with others. 

Within the past several months, staff members of the Center for 
Training Alternatives have been asked to develop yet another" aspect of 
CDA^training. Based on the findings of both the CDA pilot and the 
regional HSST training grant, a proposal was funded to offer CDA training' 
to Penr>sylv9nia Department of^ Welfare Day C^re Programs. New field 
'supervisors were trained in the .problem-solving philosophy and have been 
working in Western Pennsylvania providing training towards CDA compe- 
tence to Day Care staff. California State College created a system in which 
a trainee can train towards competence in the stated CDA competencies, 
document that competence in a portfolio in preparation for CDA 
assessment, and" be awaj^ded transferable college credits for the work done 
as documentation. The'college official^ worked with Cheney State JCollege 
located near Philadelphia tcT d€\;elop.the same type of day care training in 
the. eastern part of Pennsylvania. Now attempts are bein^made to develop 
a network of CDA training .through 'the State College System, with. 
California State being the facilitator of all staff training. \ 



STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
Trainee Statistics 

Ten child care agencies participated in the California St^at^ Co liege CDA 
pilot project. Five of these agencies were Head Start programs, two were 
public day care, one was a private day care, one a public school, and one 
an Easter Seal Society. The participating centers were" spcfiad all across 
Western Pennsylvania. Three were located *n the cities of Pittsburgh and 
Erie, four were located in large towns, and three served jn rural areas. / 

During the jirst year of the three-year project, ten classroom teachers 
and educational directors wer^selected from these agencies to be the first 
group of CDA trainees. These people were selected on the b^sis of their 
ability to be trained as field site supervisbrs for other trainees at a later' 
time. All of the original group remained with the project for the entire 
three years, serving ^s field site supervisors once their own CDA training 
was completed. ^ 

Upon entering the training program one person in this group was an 
educational director, four were head teachers and five were classroom 
teachers. Within the three year period, two additional people were 
prompted to educational directors and one to a head teach6r position. One 
person joined the staff at California State College to supervise CDA' 
trailing. Two individuals took on extensive consulting responsibilities. ' 

After the first year, thiirteen additional people were brought into the 
program. ^Three people- dro^sped out of the program before completion. 
Two of these people got itbs in other fields and one decided to go to 
.(^graduate school full time.* Two of the three had been volunteering in a 
center in order to participate In CDA training; rhe third had been 
employed as a teacher. ^ * ^ ' 

Of the ten participants in the second group who completed the training, 
one was a teacher when entering the training, three were assist^t teachers 
and five were aides. One individual was a volunteer aide. Since participat- 
ing in CDA training, promotion^ included one^more to te'acher position 
and two promotions to assistant tfeachers. v , 

There are several statistics which mighn serve to give a picture of the 
twenty individuals who completed this CDA training program at California 
State College. The ages of participants ranged from eighteen to forty-nine 
with the median age being thirty-one. Thirteen of the twenty were 
married^ Many had children whose ages ran'ged from one to thirty. One 
participant became a mother for the first time during her involvement in 
CDA training. Five of Ahe twenty participants were black; one was male. 
All others were female Caucasians. 

When beginnirfg training five participants had never earned college 
credits; nine had earned some -college credits previously; one had an 
associate degree; four had a bachelor's degree; one had a master's degree. 
During the CDA training a number of credits vvere.earned ranging from ten 
to thirty-four with a median of eighteen credits. 
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BASIC ASSUMPTIONS UNDERLYING THE 

CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE 
CONCEPTUALIZATION OF CDA TRAINING " 

• ' ■ ^ 

Although there aee national guidelines for CDA training,* every training 
institution will conceptualize CDA ip a somewhat un^qae way. In order to 
better understand the approach presented in the following booklets^ the 
reader may benefi.t frctn an explanation of the underlying assumptions* 
which are made here abouj^CDA training. 

The first major assumption is that CDA training sh'ould be viewed as 
continuing education not as either a •means of rescuir^g teachers from* 
ineptitude on the ome hand, nor rewarding those who^have "arrtyed" on 
the other hand. The success of a CDA training effort" can in large part 
depend on how that training is initially presented'to jJarticTpants. A CDA 
Program will be continually beset by the problems of low motivation on 
tlTrpan oi ihenrainees if the trainees feel they were selected. because of 
being geriej-ally incompetent and inept. An equalTy inappropriate approach 
is to lead trainees to feel that they needn't work on changing behavior and 
refining teacher competencies. Then they believe that a CDA credential 
should be an automatic reward for their current "arrived" status. 
' Motivation ceases to be a major problem when CDA is presented as a 
unique opportunity for continuing- education in one's professional life. 
Trainees should know they were chosen to participate because .theyJiAiL 
jrotentlal to benefit from this type of teacher education. They should be 
given credit for already possessing a foundatton^^Tcompetence upon 
which to build nrrore. When each trainee feels it is an honor to be a 
participant, s/kie will be willing to make the great, time and energy 
commitments that real growth requires. 

The §econd major assumption is that GDA training is not for everyone. 
CDA training because it-^is competency-based requires that the learner be 
willing to wgrk on behavioral changes that lead to sustained positive 
growth if^ professional competence-. Such* behavioral changes are not 
valued by everyone. ^ — 

In order to value behavioral changes the CDA candidate must be willing 
Xo assume responsibility for her/his own behavior. Thi&-is no! as easy as i^ 
sounds. There are many who habitually disown responsibility for their 
teaching pnpblems by blamirm otfiers such as the children, other staff 
members, or parents. Other tea^rs react by blaming circumstances or by ' 
minimizing the importance of the problem. The CDA trainee must instead 
be one ivho is willing to assume; responsibility for solving her/his own 
teaching problems and developing her/his own level of competence. 

The very nature of CDA training and assessment requires participants to* 
be self^directed and motivated. For instance, the CDA consort^i^m sets the 
guideline that the portfolio be primarily.the candidate's responsibiltty . Thp 
burderL is on the candidate to document her/his own^ competence. The 

r < - ' 

•See The CDA Program: >4 GMe for Training, DHEW Publication. No.^(OGD) 73-1065. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Child Development, P.O. 
Box 1182, Washington, aC. 20083, April, 1973. 
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need for self-responsibility Is demonstrated consistently throughout this 
series of booklets. \ * . . » 

*• CDA is not for ever^yone, but it can be the most exciting trair>ing ever 
experienced by self dijected participants who ar,e willing to assume 
responsibility for their ovyn professional development. 

Tl?e third major ""assumption isXthat CDA is profeMional training and' 
CDA vCrtfdential is a professional credential. The e*ntire competency-based 
teacher educatTgn movement has ceuainlV resurrected the controversy 
over who is the profe5S.ipnal educator. yVe in the Calif6rnia, Pennsylvania 
*piiOt have done a gfeat deal of ttiink^mg about what jt means to be' a 
^professional. M«ch of this thinking was stimulated by an incident in wfiich 
^one of bur' CDA field site supervisors. was referred to in a meeting as a 
paraprbfessional because she does not possess a degree..This individual had 
been 'a trainee in tlie CDA pilot and had'beeh awarded her CDA credential. 
Sh.e v\/as at the- time supervising thejwork of another trainee. 

Those dt us who were irom the California project were stunned at the^ 
label t>fpaV'aj3rofe5sional being assigped to this particular individual. It, was 
01^ feeling that anyoWwhcp had seen this woman's wark.with children 
and .*sta?f Wouhd find it unt^inkabl€ that -she not be considered a 
4Drofessi6nal. In .response to our objectior>s the ■ individual doing the 
labeling explained that, her <;on^cept of a profes^onal was a somewhat 
negative one. To. hev a professiorial was a "degree-waver" .>.The field 
supervisor's response was s[mply, "I. used to also think that's what a 
professional "W.as, until I befcame one." 

This incident provoked \st to plarify our^own definition of- what was it 
that makes: .one ^ professional. What was it tha^ made thi? field site 
supervisor, and those who *k new her work, so strong in their conviction 
that she was indeed a professional? We began to think bbout what-qualities; 
charafcterize this field'Slte supervisor, in her qualities and achievements we 
found a definition of ^hhx makes oqe a professional. ' 

The first characteristic of a professional that we would suggest is job 
competence. A professional is not one who relies^ on degrees and 
credentials, but one'who knows a job 'and doei it comp^etently." Proficiency 
and productiveness earn for h^er/him the title professional educat6r.^Upon 
entering the CDA Program many o1 our Candidates, already posse^ssed 
degrees but wanted to refine job competence. '. , , 

The seconH char'acteristic that we would suggest is professional growth. 
A professional educator is one who is hungry foV new knowledge, new 
experiences, and new encounters with ji^^eople arrd ideas. By this de,finltion, 
one rs not professional who is never testing riew ideas and approaches 
arKl is closed to all alternatives but his own. Some of us have teased tha 
thin field site supe-i«visor in the p^eceeding story that if she Were as hungry 
for food as she is for learning, ^e w.oulcT sooVi be fat. Qne very valid way 
to achieve professional growth is through working toward degrees and 
certificates. Many of our .credentialed CDA's are continuing their 
" education in this way . ^ 

The third characteristic of a professional in our definition would be. 
that of advocacy. Professionals'* characteristically are advocates of their 
^well-thought-out ideas, theories, and philosophies. Teachers who board 
and protect their ideas and beliefs rather than share them would not meet 
our definition. Nor would those educators who are blovN^n about by every 



new educational trend regardless of the value changes that come with 
them. believe a professional is open to new alternatives but tests those 
alternatives against the values and ideas s/he has thoughtfully cc5mmitted 
her/hi-seW to. S/he is not ontv< open to^suggestions" and influences of 
others but has^ome suggestions to make of her/his own. A professional is 
one who m^kes a contribution through an advocacy role. * 
. " A professional ts problenrvsolver, S/he is not stymied by a new set of 
c.fcumstances but is challenged by lKemrWucat6Tr''v^^^^^ 
complaining about the poor b&havigr of children, inadequate facilities 
unfcoopera^ve administrations, and limited budgets facefeai problems. Bgt 
a professional does not requvre, nor indeed expect, >an ideal set of 
circumstances before s/he can ' competently do the job required. A/lany 
feachers have creatively made-much out'.of little. To us, they are being 
professional, y h 

Lastly, we believe it,takes great courage to be a professional. How easy 
^ Jt is.as an educator to fall into" non-professional beha\*i6rs. It is o'ften very 
tempting to compete with another teacher rather ih^n support him How 
^easy to blame our students for their inabilit^ies rather than to help them 
How enticing it is to complain about problems rather than to solve them. 
How great are the opportunities to ch^^t on our responsibilities rather* 
than to meet them fully. How easy it is to get by on our ^^jferning from the 
past rathpr than to discioline ourselves to keep abreast af^new knowledge 
It takes grelt courage i^^judge certata values and behaviors as professional 
and then.to act.upon them daily. ' * * 

The fourth assumption is that CDA training is both competency-based 
and humariistic. To many the terms "competency-feased" and "human- 
• istic" are mutually exclusive. Many argumeats- have been made criticizing 
one approach \h favor of the oth«n Competency-based education has often 
been labeled pro^uct-oridnted or task-centered. Humanistic education has 
been described as process-oriented and person-centered. These distinctions 
are helpful, particularly vyhen outlihirig theories on paper. But when it ' 
comes toyhe actual operation of a program, a teecher-traineV must ask 
her/hlmself, '.'Must I c<*isistently be either task-centered or person- 
centered?" or, "Must I choose to be concerned qnly about product or only 
about process?'! "Can't I be concerned about both?" Distinctions that 
look so clear on paper quickly blur in actual life. 

Peters in Ethics in Education made the statement, ;;Not to ^arrive at a 
destination but t6 develop new styles of traveling." I believe many people 
hawe foundfsome humanistic education programs frustrating becausei^^ 
found themselves traveling with great style but couldn't get a handle on 
what the destination was. The fDA Program at California State College 
might have as its mott(r,"To arrive at a destination by developing new 
style9||)f traveling." - . - * ^ 

Competency-based education has much to say about the destination of 
a training participant. In fact„CBT is defined ^n terms of its concern for 
destmatipn or goals for ^e learner. The American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education speaking through a committee on Performance- 
Based Teacher Education made the statement that, "Any instructional 
program is considered to be performance-based if (a) instructional goals, 
are' derived from analysis of practitioner performance and stated in 
. advance in assessable terms and (b) evidence obtained through assessment 

12. 
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of learner perfGrmance is used to guide individual instruction to deternnine 
individual progwss and to evaluate the systenn," . ' 

Competency-based teacher educatbn narrows the focus of concern to 
observable 'teacher perfornnance. This is' quite difte^ fronn the broad 
concern for the "whole person" typical of nnany hunnanistit models. 
However, as soon as a competenCy-based training program asks the 
question, "What is happening to the human being as s/he travels toward, 
competent tea'cTK^g performance?" then , humanistic concerns are 
inevitable. "* ' 

• Humanistic educators are a diverse ^roup ',whd agte^ on .a central 
:Corfcern for*he "humanness" of man, [ belTeve competency based teacher 
edu€jtion programs are humanistic \rt^en they devel^^ styles of traveling 
towartjl teacher.competence th^t take into account people's individgal 
needs, values7'an,d perceptions as as skills and knoWredge. 

IrT seeing itself as a humanistic, competency-based teacher t/aining 
model, tf\e' California StatV CDA\Program has been concerned with the 
question of what best enabUs people to grow and change *o rhpt they both 
gain competence and "human -dignity. Following is a sequence of 
assumptions adopted^^ by the prpgram which we believe answer this 
question. * 

V 

* ' J " . 

ASSUMPTION A. : ^ , ' 

Adults ar^ conditioned in their payerns (ff response to the young child 
by theix own experiences as. children in the home and school; and later by 
experiences pf parenting. With practice these habitual patterns of response 
..-become very strong and resistant to change. 



ASSUMPTION B. . 

V * • . 

Sometimes these patterns of response are conduciv^^to the optional 

development of the young child. In spch casts an adult may be^a 
successful, competent teacher of youfi'g children even without extensive 
formal training. • . 



ASSUMPTION C. 

Often conditioned patterns'of responding to the young child are neither 
consistent nor appropriate. Decisions are not based on any well-thought- 
out rationale or understanding of the young child. In such cases, changes 
in teacher behavior must occur before the education of the .young child is 
appropriately conceived. 



ASSUMPTION D. 

There are two. basic ways to approach the achievement of change 
toward more cortipetenl job performance in adult lo^rriers. The first is to 
^barronge environmental conditions so as to recondition the behaviors. The 



second \to assist the learner in a process of changing h^r/his own behavior 
^ through gX^ing personal power and control over her/his own destiny. 



ASSUMPTION 



^ 



Where there is mdsMvation to learn and grow, environmental manipula-* 
tion is a less appropri^^ strategy than facilitation of growth. If adults are 
assisted in learning self->Mp skills, they will be better able to shape their 
own destinies regardless ixf changing environmentafl conditions. Adult 
learners can develop the p^W^r to Interact 'and act upon the environment 
rather than just react to it. 



assumptjon;f. ^ \ 

There arc pveral identifiable barriers toViange which the adult learner 
must deal with before competence is gained. Through in-service training, a 
.personalized problem-solving proc-ess is effective jn helping the learner 
identify the barriers^nd design strategies for\|iminating barriers to 
compearance. 



ASSUMPTION-G. 



e^s 



•The problem-solving process and the derived change strate^es should be 
organized so that the adfclt jearner is given primary responsibility and 
accountability. It is through self-responsibility that power over one's own " 
life develops. 



ASSUMPTION H. ^ * * 

Learning is ultimately measured by changes in '\ob performance. 
However, much incidental learning occurs in a problem-solving process 
which affects the learner's total liffe. Skills ^nd knowledge enabling oijp to 
gain control oVer his professional life wilJ also generalize to one's total life. 
Learning is most meaningful when i< relates to one's total self. 



The above assumptions should make clear a commitment of the 
destination of the teacher training effort as being competent job 
performance. However, there is also an overriding concern for what is 
happening to the human being as he travels toward that jlestination. 
Developing humanistic . styles of traveling toward competence is -as 
important to thi;j program as reaching competence. The humanistic, 
competency-based teacher training model of California State Collegers 
possible through an individualized problem-solving process. 
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THEORETICAL RATIONALE FOR A 
PROBLEM-SOLVING MODEL 



Competency-based training is a relatively new trend in education. There 
is no one right model for this type of training.' Some approach it via, 
'pre-written modules. Others have developed group encounters, or classes 
which stress training of skills and/or acquisition of somS new knowledge. 
The California State College Child Development Associate Training pilot 
. has^eveloped a problem-solving cycle on.which the training is based. We 
have realized th^t each problem- that occurs in a situation is unique.' 
Therefore, we believe that each problem deserves a unique solution. The 
problem-solving cycle is a vehicle for eliminating barriers which mask the 
solution to the problem. The individual who is faced with the problem is 
given responsibility for finding a solution. The cycle is reflected rn the 
works of many experts in thei field of human relations. 

With slight deviations, the problem-solving cycle follows one outlined 
. by Robert Carkhuff.- Carkhuff lists steps to problem solving and specifies 
. skills needed by individuals to achieve each step. Comrriunications and 
*human relations skills are utilized by individuals who -will ew^age in 

facilitating problem solving. Following is a clarification of the California 

CDA problem solving cycle. 

Before one can begin to assist another individual to solve problems, 
time must be spent In establishing a helping relationship/ It is naive to 
believe that anyone can enter into another's life and attempt to of^ef 
assistance before trust and sincerity have been felt.by the helpee. Carkhuff 
spends a good deal of time establishing the fact that the relationship is the 
'importaift first step to problem solving. Cogan in his book. Clinical 
Supervision, offers a good model for a coHeagual relationship. 

The CSgjmndel for probleinpsoLvIng has also incorporated into it 
elemeiits of tlie humanistic approach to helping of Carl Rogers. As a helper 
establishes trust through non-judgmental caring and acceptance, 'the helpee 
beginsxto' see her/himsfelf more realistically and is more able to affirm 
her/his own vyorth. The relationship that we at California hope to establish 
is not necessarjiy therapeutic, but we believe that in order^to facilitate the* 
solving of any problem, a relationship of trust and support is essential. 

Owning the problem is the next step 6f the cycle. It is human nature to 
see problems as belonging, to others. The jfacllitator in a helping 
relationship, must be assertive in* establishing the ownership of the 
problems as that of the helpee<: With a positive relationship, developed, it 
will not be difficult to occasionally confront a helpee. The ultimate goal is 
for the trainee to become assertive, rather than passive. Passive persons 
typically disown problems.* If one does not realize the ownership of a. 
problem, the problem-solving^ process is stopped. There'tire. skills needed 
for being assertive. Manuel J. Smith in his book. When I Say No, I Feel 
Guilty, has stated the theory, explained the skills, and offered exercises for 
skill practice in assertiveness. » 
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Once someone has taken responsibiHty for the fact that a problem does 
exiit, the next step- is to explore the problem. During this stage of the 
process, the* helper and helpee stfrutinize the situation in which the 
problem occurs. They look at alKaspects of the problem. The problem is- 
clarified and reclarjfied until ix can be succinctly stated. Carkhuff in his 
work offers strategies for e/ploring the pToblern and for the step that 
follows which is calTed defining theprobTem. The problem definition is the 
firial clear statement tha/has been developed by the'helper and helpee 
during the exploration^ ' ' 

The work of 'fiobert Mager discusses the importance of d clearly defined 
problem.' The protHem when restated in positive term^ becomes the 
statement of qoaj( In ^^rder^to sblve a problem, one must have' in mind 
where s/he wants to- go,.. Without a clear goal Mager notes the steps to 
follow^have nd meaning. Finding ways to achieve the- g»al fojiows. The 
• helper and lYelpee brainstornj strategies for meeting tfu^floal.- CarJkhuff 
suggests that the, most obvious strategy is not alw^s the best It is 
important to generate a list of alternative stra-tegies so'that the helpee. may 
choose one that best suits her/hfs^needs. The following two st^s are to 
Select an appropriate strateg\hsind iriiplement the strategy. Because these 
two steps are almost entirely dependent^^i^ the motivation of th^ helpee to 
mak& changes, s/he must have clear vakje^'^bout what s/hQ is 'doing. The 
work of Silnon'ii^ath, et al., on valuesxIariYiqation has been incorporated 
ia/o the^CSC problem-solving model. The process of cfarrfying OccJrs 
throughout the cycle. One must, value the hefping relationship, value the 
i^oal^^ value the strategies,^ ahd value the changes that occuh ,The 
/implementation of. the strategy does not always solve the '.pc0bl^m. 
' Therefore, the final step of the problem-solving cycle is to evaluate what 
has, occurred. Sometimes , after an evaluation the helper and helpee/iare 
■ satlsified with the outcome; other times they will reenter the cycle. ■ 

'•Problem solving is what happens all Jhe time. What we have dc/n^- is 
•taken a look gt how problems can be attacked most effectively. We have- 
^"evaluated- the work of others who have researched how people change, and 
' how to problem solve, and have developed a^.model for training. 
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TRAINING CRITEfllA FOR Tl« 
CALIFORNIA STATE COLLEGE CDA^ODEL 



For a training effort to be truly competency based certain crit5ria must 
be met. For a training efiort to be humanistic and personalized, . a 
somewhat different set of criteria might be suggested /The California State 
College, competency-based training for preschool staff Is a unique 
integrafion of both competency-based and humanistic training^ This 
summary outlines several characteristics of this style of'training. j • 

1. All training is job-related and therefore vitally relevant tVNhe ^ 
trainee. A set of competencies generated for each job role-^m thij 
focps/of all training. Competertfry lists have been -gent/ated tor 
dassroom teachert and f^'-^ld supervisors. 

2. All assessment is based qn job performance. Specified behaviors are 
/ defi^ned as^indicators of'c^petence. In this way a trainee knows in 
/.i . ad.vance: exactly what is required of her/him. The'trainee shares 

responsibility for the assessment of -competance. The range of 
acceptable indicators use*d to document competence is wide and 
gives consideration to the varia-nce 'of cultural; and ethnic values and 
codes of'bel^avior. Vari^bus competency assessment'instrumegts have • 
been designed and utilized at California State College. 

. 3^. To the extent possible all training 'is individualized,. A personalized^ " 
assessment is made "for each trainee" to determine what unique ' 
factors are blocking hinrr from job competence. Each individual . 
. ~ approaches work iri^-competency area in a mods appropriate to 
her/his unique ' barrier to cornpetence and'«her/his uniqu»f style of 
learning. . , ^ • 

4. All academic work is totally integrated* with fiejd expepences. It a 
trainee is having trouble in the areaof socialization in the classroom, 

' her/his academic alignments focus on that problem. As the trainee 
experiences training that ii' rePevant to her./hiS currerrt needs, s/he 
. . will discover ways to effectively solve teaching problems. Theory is " 
. taught in relation to practical situatians.^' ' 

5. Efforts are made to associate the.traihing with earned credits and 
credentials. The goals of trainees vary. Some wish to earn the 
eighteen credits required for preschool teachersMn Pennsylvania. ' 
Others^ will be applying credits. to a dpgree or permanent teaching^ 

. certificate. Many'wish to apply for the National Child Development ' 
Associate Credential. , 

'6. Field sit^ supervision Is- a critical part of afi traming*. It isthe role cf 
the field site supervisor to: , J 

a. orient the trainee to competency based training 

b. provide ongoing assessment^nd documentation of^the trainee's 
* competence ^ _ 
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c. design and implement an individual training plan 

d. provide a model of competent job'performance 

e. provide training counseling 

f. provide training resources 



A multi-phase design foj- training is implemented. In the first phase 
field site supervisors were trained in both CDA, and supervision 
competencies. The California State College CDA Program has 
\. developed a competency list for field site supervisors. Training 
supervisors were selected from among progr'am Educational coordina- 
tors and head -•teachers employed in preschool programs. In the 
second phase those who successfully completed their CDA training 
in turn trained othefs. In this way eventually a large scale training 
network across Western Pennsylvania has been accomplished. 

8- The competency-based -training offered at all times strives to be 
humanistic *and personalizojij A trainee given a great deal of 
responsibility for her/his own learning anjd growth. Her/his personal 
needs and weaknesses form the basis of the curriculum. S/he is given 
credit for the compete/ce s/he already has achieved. Her/his 
uniqueness is appreciated and valued. Her/his personal values and 
philosophy are respected. . 

A training program that succeeds in devf^{jping both professional 

S competence and posi|ive self concefH in its trainees will do much to 
guarantee quality pTograms U)r children. , 



CONCLUSION . V 

- This introductory booklet has established a framework- for the more 
detailed program explanation found in the following booklets. It has given ^ 
an historical overview ^of the Child 'Development Associate effort, both 
nationally and locally at California State College. It has provided some 
spe'cafiS^tistical information about the CDA pilot at California, Pa. It^s 
summarized the basic assumptions/ the theoretical rationale, and tne 

■ training criteria adopted by this pilot. 

The following booklets will build on this theoretical framework to, 
document two aspects uqique to this pilot: the probliBm solving approach 
and the training of trainers. A concern that every CDA program must 
address will also be dealt with: the documentation and assessment of 
competence! ^' -# a 

ly 
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